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the chief objections to the system was that the age
was such as to make it very difficult for young men
to take the examination either before or after going
to a University. It came in what would naturally be
the middle of a University career, and the result had
been a decided falling off in the proportion of candi-
dates from the Universities, until only a small frac-
tion of the men appointed had University degrees.1

Connected with this was the increasing habit of
cramming for the examination under special teachers.
There was some difference of opinion on the question
whether this practice was in itself an evil or not,
whether the students did or did not get a sound edu-
cation by the process; but that the habit had in-
creased very much is shown by the fact that in 1865
only 32^ per cent of the successful candidates were
crammed by special teachers, and that the average
time spent in such preparation was six or seven
months, while in 1874 the percentage of successful
candidates who crammed had risen to 84-^, and the
average time spent in such preparation was fifteen or
sixteen months.2 Another objection to the existing
system related to the- subsequent preparation of
the candidates for the service. After they had
succeeded in the competitive examination, the Gov-

1 Parl. Papers, 1876, c. 1446, pp. 120-121, 242.   There seems to have
been a general belief that the quality of the successful candidates had
fallen off, although there was not a general agreement about the cause.
Cf. Id., pp. 265, 266, 271-273.
2 Id., p. 40.